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which promote communication between the doctor, the disease,
and the sick. "What good is Avicenna to a Greek, what can
Savonarola do for a German?" he asked. Each nation makes its
people, and each people has its own character of which it can
be proud.
Fries was convinced that "our language is an aboriginal
language which does not have to go begging from the Greek and
Romans, like French." Both he and Paracelsus regarded them-
selves as competitors and challengers of the "Welsh" doctors,
i.e., the Italian and the French "arch enemies." Fries boasted
of a successful cataract operation through which he had out-
classed an Italian. Paracelsus complained that the Welsh had
usurped the whole "Monarchy" with their erroneous doctrines;
and once he complained that they laughed at his medicine "be-
cause I am a German."
German biographers have made the most of such patriotic
outbursts. But his contemporaries knew better, and his enemies
understood that, in using the vernacular, he was identifying
himself with the people, not as a nation but as a class. They
scorned his "teaching in a language spoken by the teamsters on
the road, the merchants on the market place, and the maids at
the well." They were right in suspecting that Paracelsus was
teaching the common man self-respect. "Shall I be despised be-
cause I write for the common man? I should be praised for my
endeavors. But while you try to throw me down, you are throw-
ing down the patient." 8
In recent years, Nazi authors repeatedly tried to assimilate
Paracelsus into their philosophy. Nothing could have been
more ridiculous.9 To balance an occasional anti-Semitic remark
of his, there are passages in which he defends the Jews. He
denied the allegation that they had brought syphilis to Eu-
rope. Of course, he wrote as violently against the Jewish doctors
as against Galen and Avicenna; but "the baptized Jews are